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enable them to retain in the common purse the fines levied
on their members for trade offences. When the Weavers of
London paid twelve pounds annually to the Exchequer, and
the Weavers of Winchester and Oxford a mark of gold (six
pounds), we may be sure that amounts so large were not
paid for vague rights of autonomy or the still vaguer right
of royal protection and recognition, but really to avoid
irregular and repeated exactions on the part of the king or
the municipality. Nothing less than this serves indeed to
explain the farm for which the gilds were liable. The relative
value of money in the twelfth century is uncertain, though
possibly we must multiply by at least forty to get modern
values 1. When we remember that the chaplain at Windsor
was receiving but a penny a day 2, we may feel confident that
the heavy composition paid by artisan weavers represented
some very substantial equivalent. The privilege of farming
their dues and holding their court carried with it other
privileges, and the claim to a monopoly of their trade
followed as a natural corollary from the principle, that those
who sought to share their immunities must first be willing to
share their burdens. On the other hand, wiien the burgesses
began to attain a corporate existence and to build up an
organized municipal system, they were necessarily drawn
into conflict with all who were reluctant to be absorbed into
the common life of the town or submit to the jurisdiction of
the borough courts. The root of the trouble, we would con-
tend, was not that the gild merchant wished to exclude the
weavers, but that the weavers refused to be brought within
the gild merchant. They strove to escape its jurisdiction
and to evade its taxes ; they preferred to hold their own
courts, levy their own assessments, and stand completely
outside the municipality. Just as the town magistrates
imposed disabilities upon the tenants of ecclesiastical lords
who refused to acknowledge their authority 3, so they showed
1 Round, Introduction to Pip& Roll, 30 Henry II. (Pipe Roll Society
Publications, vol. xxxiii. p. xxx).
8 Ibid.
3 At Hereford (e.g.) ecclesiastical tenants were refused community ot
rights with other inhabitants : Journal of the British Arch&ological Associa-
tion, xxvii. 467. On the whole question, see supra, p. 210.
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